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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this collection of environmental 
education units, written by teachers and environmental educators, is 
to develop in students a sense of woLder, curiosity, and interest 
about the environment. The 26 interdisciplinary activity units are 
designed to be used as pre-activitios or follow-ur activities to 
other outdoor studies in the elementary grades. The booklet contains 
a unit for each letter of the alphabet, such as, A-An^s, B-Buds, 
C-Compost, D-Dirt. Each activity unit identifies the appropriate 
grade level, optimal time of year for teaching the unit, the 
objectives, needed materials, background information, pre-activity 
guestions, the activity, and post activities. The units are for 
kindergarten through fourth grade, and are designed to utilize the 
out-of-doors. The activities in the unit include math activities, art 
activities, sensory awareness skill development, and language art 
activities. Predominant throughout the units is the emphasis on 
inguiry and discovery. (TK) 
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We aontijnefl fojnqet that students are waitim to learn. Almost 
everythincy they do is a leamincr eaeperience. rniey learn by listenim 
to a storv, workino a math ortjbien, eating lunch with their class- 
mates, ridinrr the school bus, walkincr hona, or just listening and 
^^tchinq other ijeoole. Iliese leamincy experiences should be fun for 
vour students, "niey should lead bevond the first experience to the 
second, third and on and on. "niese experiences will qo on as low 
as students keen their sense of wonder. 

Nature is here for those who can see, hear, feel, taste and 
touch. It's the robin in her nest, the animals in the water, the 
flower hidincr in the qrass, the icicles hancring fron the roof, the 
rains, the rainbo^» in the sky. It's the squish of mud between the 
toes, the taste of oold sncw, the sound of a sooldincr souirrel, the 
feel of rough bark, a thorn, or a miUcweed ood. 

Nature's Mnhabet is a collection of units in which laughter, 
curiosity and leamincr and sharing exnerienoes are more iit.oortant 
than a crrade or score. The units lead the child into the world about 
then. TTiev awaken a sense of wonder, interest, and curiosity. "I 
f»nder why — ?" yjhat will hsmm if — ?" "^^hy does — ?» 

Nature's Alnhabet is a groun of enviromental units that can 
be used an individual units or as nre-activities or follow ud 
activities to other outdcx>r studies. 



Mature 's Alnhabet v;as acvr>lled and deslqned hv Barb Hvlandr 
Instructor, the Inter lakes nwironnental and Outdex>r Edtjcation 
Proarm, Chester Area School No. 34, Chester, South Dakota. 
Several of the units included are adaptations of ideas submitted 
bv nroject teachesrs of this nrotrram. 
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A K I N G AN ANT FARM B£Sr COPy /i;v^'u^iL£ 



Wtitten by Barb Hyland, Instructor , The Inter lakes Envircnnoital 

and Outdoor Education Program, Chester Area Schools, Chaster, S.D. 57016 



GRADE I£VEL: X * 4 

BEST TINE OF YEAR: Early Fall« 

OEJBCriVES: 

1. T6 observe the vcndrous v«ys of nature. 

2. To eRfshasize the values of cooperation. 
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MKnSOALS: 

Jar 

Spoon 

Cotton or Sponge 
Crvnias of food 



BAOCGROIM): 



Ants are fascinating t Scientists have disoovevad that nearly 
every iitportant hunan industry and man/ hunan habits and 
characteristics are ocmrcn anong ants. In the anthill can be found 
two kinds of ants, the queen and nan, mary worlceirs. The queen has 
the most in|»rtant job, laying eggs. The workers carry on all of 
the other activities. Each worker has a specific job, acne are 
builders, carpenters, doctors, faners, masons, miners, nurses, 
polioonen., servants, soldiers, undertakers, etc. Their cities 
contain hospitals, ooneteries, playgrounds and nurseries; all 
connected b^ paved roads or tunnels. Scne anthills even contain 
beauty parlors and dairy bams. 

Ants liave two food requiranents; it must be liquid or easily 
scraped into tiny pieces. Dead insects are a favorite meal for 
iTDst ants. Plant juices, fruit and seeds are also enjoyed by the 
ants. 

PPE-ACnVITY ; 

What is an ant? 
Vlhere do ants live? 

What do you think an anthill looks like outside? Inside? 
Discuss the structure of an anthill (the tunnels and rocns). 
Have you ever vntched the ants arcund the anthill? 
What were they doing? (Discuss the different jobs of ants).. 

l£M9i ; The follcKfidng fingemiay: 

AN ANTTIILL 

Cnoe I 3iM an anthlLI. (fist) with no ants about, 

So I said, "Dear little ants, won't you please ocxne out?" 

Then, as if the little ants had heard my call — 

One, ttio, three, four, five came outl (Fingers up on each nuRiser) . 

And that was all. 

PRXEDURE: (Field trip) 

Find an active anthill, and dig to the center of it. Carefully lift 
the gravel and dirt out and place it in a gallon jar or glass container. 
While digging try to take samples frcm different areas of the hill, 
by doing this you will be getting a variety of ants, activities and hill 
materials. The ants will rebuild the hill in your jar. Take the jar 
back to the classrocm. Place a piece of sponge or ball of cotton on top 
of the dirt, and water every few days. 

Mote to the teacher: It is a good idea to know v;here the anthill is before 
the field trip; let the children discover the anthill on the field trip. 



FEEDmG HIE ANTS: 



Bits of apple 

Caterpillars 

Freshly killed insects 

Qowr the top of the jar with a scraen. Fbr the first few days oover 
the sides of the jar with black oonstruction paiier. The ants will dig 
their tuni>els on the edge of the jar, and when the paper is ronoved, the 
children will be able to obeenw the ants working. 



B - B u D s ^^sr copy mimit 

FORCING BUDS INTO BLOOM 



written by Bazb Ilyland, Instxuctxar, The Interlakes Envlronnental and 
Outdoor Education Program, Chester Area Schools, Chester, S.D. 57016. 

GRADE I£VEL: K-4 



BEST TBG CF YEAR: Early spring 
CeJECnVES: 

L. To aoquaint students vdth the characteristics of a bud. 

2. lb introduce students td the oonditions a bud noedUi to open. 

3. To fendliarize the students with the many kinds of trees and 
shrubs in their OGRRunity. 
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MKEERZAI^: 

Branches with buds 
Water 

Plastic bags (li^b«eight) 
Household anmonia (optional) 



BACKGROUND: 



In South Dakota, the winters are lonq and sprinq sears far away. Wien 
the students get restless and anxious for spring to oone, try this activity. 
The activity deals witli "bringing a 'sign of spring' into the classroom". 
With the excitarent of doing the actual experiment, tlie students are 
learning valuable lessons on how and why buds do open and blocm. 

PRE-ACriVnY: 

•What are buds? 

Why don't shrubs and trees bloon in the winter? 

Wien do buds start to bloom? 

What kind of weather is it then? 

Are all buds the same size? 

Do all buds bloom at the same tine? 

V\hen do buds start to form on the plants? 

(Discuss when buds form and what kind of conditions are 

necessary for tlie bud to bloom. ) 

PBOCEDURE: (Field Trip) 

Take a field trip to an area where there is an abundance of different 
kinds of shrubs and trees. Oollect s£nples of branches to experiment 
with. Try to gather a variety of branches: Spirea, apple tree, lilac, 
poplar, Chinese elm, cottonwood, oak, honeysuckle, etc. 

(A vnrd of warning: Before asking students to bring in branches, be sure 
they ask the owners permission to cut them.) 

TOLLCW UP: 

After a short discussion about the branches, you are ready to begin. 
Soak branches in lukewarm water for ten minutes before putting the 
cut ends into a pail or large container of water at room teni)erature. 
Cover with a large plastic bag (lightweight) to conserve noisture. Fasten 
cover to sides of the container with tape or string. 

OR: 

Tie a knot in ore end of a large plastic cleaner bag. Soak a cloth in 
aninonia and drop it into the bag. Put the budding branch in the bag and 
tie the other end. After thrity rtdnutes, take the branch out and place 
it in a oontainer of warm water and keep it at room teniMrature - but 
out of direct sunlight - until the buds burst into blocm. 

Some buds are regulated by the day length - the ratio of lightness to 
dar'aiess in a day. This is a protective measure for the plant so they 
v^n't bud during a warm spell in January or February and then freeze. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

C-COMPOST 
WHAT'S Ifl COMPOST 

Written by Mona Iteiaig, Third grade teacher, Chester Area Schcx>ls 
Chester, S.D. 57016. 

GRACE I£VEL: 2-3 

BEST TBG OF YEAR: Fall 

CBJECnVES; 

1. To enplcjy materials taken fxon the soil by returning than to 
the soil. 

2. To provide the students with the af±ual eomerimae of nakinq 
and using aaapost. 




^ATERIAL5: 



Wooden box or aniall fenced area, 
leaves, garden clippings, animal 
vostes and other ooqpost naterial. 



BACKGBDiriD: 



This is an excellent unit to introducs natural fertilizers, air 
pollution and how natural things are returned to the soil. Htys 
activity can be a oorbination of providing fbr our needs of 
fertilizers and eliminating acne air pollution. Since we need 
fertilizers why not make our own fran leaves instead of burning than? 
By making oanpost students eure also observing how plant materials 
are returned to the soil. 

1. flew many have ever heard of ooiT|X)St? 

2. \*iat do you do with your leaf rakings in the f2dl? 

3. l^t does burning do to our air? 

4. 00 you suppose we oould do anything else with these 
leaves to make than more useful? 

5. v^at happens to the leaves in our groves and forests 
where we doi^t rake? 

Explain that materials taken from the earth by growing plants need to 
be replaced. This is done either by man made fertilizers or a natural 
cycle of decaying materials being returned to the soil. By making 
ooipast v« are saving food taken fron the soil by .lestoriiig it to the 
soil. 

Discuss further what may be used in a oanpost. Garden plant clippings, 
leaves, vegetables, things fran the earth can be returned to help tl» 
soil. 

PRXEDURE: (Field Trip) 

Set up a vooden box or a fenced area in an undisturbed area. Have the 
students gather leaves and other coqpost materiauLs and place in the 
box. Spread the ooitpost material 6" thick then put a thin layer of 
soil over this, begin with can|»st material again. Tt« mixture slr)uld 
be watered frequeiitly bo speed decay. Allow the coipost to decay &)r 
about six months before using it. 

POLLCW UP: 

Try making the oontost in the fall. Ihen for a spring activity use the 
compost curound new trees and shrubs around the school. 

To culminate this activity into horoe usefulness discuss with students 
what we can do to make this at hone. Suggestions may be to form a block 
or neighborhood oonpost if they live in town. A garden edge or a lawn 
edge may be convenient if students live in the country. 



BEST COPY mum 

D-D I PT 

D I SCOVER I MH DIRT 

Wtitten bv Barb Hvland, Tnstnjctor, the Inter lakes Environmental and 
Outcfcor Education ProqraBn, Cheater Area Schools Ito. 34, Chester, Soutti 
Dakota 57016. Adanted fran Science and Children. 

GRADE li^'EL: K-2 

BEST TIME CP YEAR: Earlv fall and late sorincf 
GBJECTTVES: 

1. To assist students in disooverincr the different tjroperties of various 
kinds of soil. 

2. To develcp a better understandinq and aooreciation of soil. 

3. To develoo aMareness to the many kinds of nlant and anijDal life in 
the soil. 




MATERIALS: 

S 

■yl Different sewples of dirt 

, ^l^noon, stick or diqqinq device 
'/M*iriifyincr lens 
(■ id^Net paper olates 
" 9 ; ' Jar or oontalner 

largs^lastic sheets (optional 
* ^ Micros 



BACaCRDCND: 



One seciment of our enviroment, the soil, seans to easilv attract the 
interest of youncT children. In play thev explore sand, rocks and dirt 
whenever laoasible. T\ihy not take advartaqe of their natural curiosity 
about soil, and develoo a better understanding and appreciation of it. 
The follc^lrrr activities utilize a child's interest in playincr in and 
^dth tl>e dirt. 

PRE "ACnvnY ! 

What is dirt? 

VJhat is dirt used for? 

What lives in dirt? (Plants and aniirals.) 

tVhat nart of the nlant lives in the dirt? 

Is soil all the same color? 

Does dirt all feel the same? 

Are all oarticles of dirt tlie same size? 

FIEU) TRIP; 

Explain to the class that the field trin outdoors will be for the numose 
of explorino the dirt. Lead the students into the disoovery of the 
different textures of soi].. look for areas where the soil is nacked hard 
(oerhans or the driveway or path) . The baseball field will have areas 
T^^here the bl .1 is loose and dusty. Uhder lot/ shrubs the soil is likelv 
to be loose, cnjrfcly and damp. 

If nossible, cfo to a ttravel nit and obsen,"^ the different layers of soil. 
Ts each layer the sar»e color? Is each layer the same size? Check the 
texture of each laver, look for plant and animal life. Collect a sanr»le 
of each }.r>ver and take back to the classroan to explore. 

Take the sanoles vou have collected back to the classroan and have the 

students nut their sarrrles on naper plates, and let than exolore the 

dirt, awouraoe c^ose examination bv askinc? ouestions such as the following: 

1. Have vou seen soil vhich has a texture like this before? Where? 

2. Are all the satDlcs of soil the same color? 

3. Do all the soils fe.'^l alike? 

4. Let the dirt sift throuah your fi»?ers. Does each sample sift 
the same as the others? 

5. Scnieeze a handful of each sanrle. What happens? Does the soil stay 
in a ball or fall aoait once you release ycur grin? 

I^ro- take a closer look. Ci^e each student a sooon, stick or seme other tool 
for digging, and let the students explore for other forms of materials which 
ninl.t be hiding in the soil. Earthworms, insects, (both dead and alive), leaves, 
♦^^ j.cks, bark and anall rocks are ccrwon materials t.jat can be found in the soil. 
The use of a hand magnifying lens and a microsoooe is reoonnended. 



POLLOW-UP ACTI\TriES: 



There are nwry thinqa vou can do with a soil study, listed are scne 
ideas; 

1. After studvincT the soil samples and discassino the different 
tvtses, trv nlanting seeds. Be sure to use as many different 
tvtJGs of soil as TOssible, such as orqaxiic, clay, sandy, etc. 
Plant the seeds, water and give each Dlant the sarve amount of 
sunliqht. This exnerljnent should draR^ scne interesting conclusions. 
Let the children draw their cwn conclusions. 

2. If the students observed the soil profile on the field trip, try 
oonstructinq soil layers. This can be done b/ gluing sstrips of 
s3oil to tagboard. Rncourage students participation by asking 
'Tuestions. 

''Ibat icind of soil on the top? 
What is the soil called? 
vhat color is it? 

What kind of soil is the next layer? 

VJhat is the name of this soil? 

What color is it? 

What does it feel like? 

Does the next la^/er have a different texture? 

What is it called? 

What is is made of? 

Hov; does the next layer differ frtm the rest? 

What is it called? 

T^t is this layer made of? 

3. Try soil loainting. Here are the directions: 

1. Spread out your soil sanples to see what kinds you have. 

2. Decide on a nicture. Either have the children draw a 
picture, or ditto pictures for each child. 

3. Mix 1 tjart glue and 1 part water. 

4. Use a paint brush to apply glue on areas of the picture 
you want to oover with soil. 

5. Sprinkle soil onto the glue. Leave the soil on the paper 
until the glue is dzy* Continue until all desired areas 
are covered by soil. 

6. Color or paint the other areas as desired. 

7. It's not difficult to preserve your soil painting. When the 
glue is ocmpletely dr^, shake off excess soil and repair any 
areas that need it. Soray with plastic or laocmer. 
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E - E A R T H W 0 R f1 S 
RAISING EARTHWORKS 



Written by Barb Uyland, Instructor, The Interlakes Envlronnental and 
Outdcx>r Education Progrem, Chester Area Schools, Chester, S.D. 57016. 

GRADE LEVEL: K-4 

BEST TIME OF YEAR: Early fall or late spring 
OBJECTIVES: 

1. To acquaint students with the inportanoe of earthMorms. 






MATERIAIf: 




c 



Jar (large) 
Screen 



Hand spade 
EarthMozns 



Farthworms and also niqht crawlers, are a oonnon worm found in 
moist wam soil In manv narts of the world. Earthworms contribute 
to the crro^'th of olants. ihe worms help break down the decayircr matter 
in the soil. The air necessarv for plant qrowth enters the poil through 
the tunnels due? hy earthworms. They are iinxartant food for birds, also. 
Earth^r^rms feed on dead olant material in the soil. I^e earth'ootms in 
an averacre acre of qood fertile soil vill oonsune, digest and revitalize 
over 15 tons of earth in a years time. 



Learn: A LITTLE WORM 

A wep little v»rm in a wee little hole 
Sana, harrjy as he oould be 

"Oh, I live in the heart of the vhole round vorld 
And it all belonns tn me". 

Ask these ouestions to areate an interest: 

t*iat is an earthwnnn? 

vihere do earthworms live? 

Vlhv do vou think they are called earthworms? 

T'/hat do earthworms eat? 

PFDCEDUPE: (Field Trip) 

Co on an earthwarm hunt. Hunt around, (moist soil is imnortant) , look 
under rocks, diq into thie soil. Diq around until you find seme earth- 
wrons. Fill the jar about 3/4 full of qood rich soil, add srme earth- 
vorms. Take the iar hack to the school. Cover the too of the soil vdth 
burlao, add v/ater. For the first few days oover the sides of the jar 
\cLth black construction naoer. The earthworms will diq tunnels along 
the edqe of the jar and when the naper is renoved the students vrLll be 
able to observe the earthworms easily. 

Keen the iar in a nrotected, shady area. Feed the vr>rms at least once 
a weel^:. Earttiworms can be fed almost any orqanic substance tliat breaks 
dam easily — table scraos, oof fee qrounds, oormeal, kitchen fat, 
discarded veqetable or leaves. 
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F - F E C D E R S 
F E E D Ifl G THE BIRDS 



Written by Barbara Hyland, Instructor, The Interlakes Eiivironnental and 
Outdc»r Education Program, Chester Area Schools No. 34, Chester, S.D. 57016. 
Adapted fron the Jack and Jill Magazine, October, 1972. 

Grade Level - K-4 

Best Time of Year - Anytiine 

oaTEcrivT5 : /.:\ 



1. As an art project, to construct a bird feeder. 
? To study the birds that are ocitrmn to our area. ' 




BEST copv mmi^ 



Winter nav L<? a dull nerioci for scne neoole, but not for the birds that 
soend the season where sir^v and ice storms are cxititcin. They may have to work 
extra hard to keep alive. Your students can help to keep tlien healthv and 
stronrr. TJie best vay to lure birds into stayincr near hcnes and schools is to 
orovide a snack bar. \^-\at a thrill v^\en the first custaiers arrive! 

Have the students make sane different feeders for your bird feedincf eureas. 
The birds isi vour school vard will like the variety of food and feedirrf, 
and vou'll have ti<^ fun of vatchincr them. You don't have to wait until 
snoiw wpather to make the feeders. Ntost birds oick their feedincr areas before 
the food beoones scarce. Perteniber cind Octotier are qood ninths to establish 
feedina areas. But, rnrTember, once you start feeding the birds you are obligated 
to continue throuahout the winter. After they start usincr the feeder, they 
rirobablv von't eat amywhere else. 

PRE-ACTr.TrV ; 

Read the followina fstorv: 

^^)KLC0f1E BI^ 

Would you like to .'^taeak bird Jamuacre? VJould you like to be able to f«y, 
'•Vtelocrie, birds?" 

You don't need to learn hew to whistle. You don't need to leeum any 
strancre .'soundincr vrords. 

The '.^raiv to 3av, "TVclccne, birds" is to atta<Si a bird feeder to a tree 
in '/our vaitl or to vour vlndow sill. You can buy a bird feeder at the hard- 
ware store, or ask someone to heir) you mate one. 

A qood niacG to nut a bird feeder is on a tree lirtb that's low enoixrh 
for vou to reach. Or, you miqht choose a window sill that is close to sere 
bushes. Birds don't feel safe in the open. Hie/ liJce lots of hiding olaces 
nearbv. 

Now, ask vour inother if vou can have a handful of oatmeal or bread cnmbs, 
or a bin dab of reanut butter, ^tost birds like these foods as much as you 
like IcG cream cones. Birds also like unsalted nuts, sunflower seeds, and 
suet. Suet is a kind of drv, hard fat that you can buy from the butcher. 

After '/ou've filled vour bird feeder, don't ring the dinner bell. Don't 
call out, "Soun's on!" Just wait. And be oatient. It may take the birds a 
fev; davs or even a week to discover their new "restaurant". But onoe thev 
do, business will he brisk. 

And vou'll be talking the language t^•lat birds understand. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Qxcuraqe students to keer a record of the birds seen and the da^^ of 
their arrival. If a bird is not auiddy n2Rned, students should write a 
description of iirrortant markiwrs and size and shape of the body and beak. 
Does it eat fmn the feeder or scratch for seeds spilled out on the ground? 
yihen it eats is sanetiines an inportant clue to identification. 

The follc^m are sane ideas and directions for making feeders: 



Tree Garland: 

Use a strong iieedle and thread peanuts, 
cjopoed com, berries anc? anything else 
birtls might like into a long garland. 
Knot the ends of tSe gaurland and hang 
ttue garland aver tree branches. 





Fruit Baskets: ^ 
After vour noming orange or grape- 
fruit, scrape out all the tHilo. 
Poke three holes an e.. il distance 
apart near the top of \i» rind. Fill 
the basket with various kinds of food 
scraps. Pull strings through the holes 
and hang fraon a branch or clothesline. 
You can omit the holes and cords and 
wedge the basket firmly into crotches 
of trees. 





Snowballs: 

Mix 2 parts suet vdth 1 part 
olid seed. Pack into balls about 3" 
in diameter. Place each ball in the 
oBi.ter of an 8" square of net. Gather 
the ends toqether and tie than next 
to the ball vdth one end of a strcsntr 
24" oord. Tie another ball at the other 
end of the cord. Put the feeder over a 
tree branch. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Bird Sknorqasbord: 

flake this feeder fron an egg carton. Put 
a 40" strincr through holes in the flap 
crease of botton section. Iheflap can 
be a landing for the birds. Pull a 36** 
string through the two holes in the top. 
Tie it close to the carton, half way 
between the holes. Bring the 40" oei:d 
double fron the bottcn and after 4" of 
st>ace knot it vnth the sop string. Allow 
another 6" and teot string again. Pill 
the trav vdth bird goodies. Tie the 
strincr ends around a tree branch. 



;...f^. ^ 




ERIC 



stuffed Cones: 

Tie one end of an 18" string around 
the top of a large pine oone. Then 
stuff peanut butter and bread and other 
food scraps between the scales. Make 
several cones and hang than fron tree 
branches. 



. n R A S S BEST COP, 

n R n w I f! n ^1 p A ^ ? 



Writtisn by Barb Hvland, Instructxjr, the Interlakes FhvirorPBntal and 
Outdt»r Education rroorarr, Chester Area Schools No. 34, Chester, South 
Dakota 57016. Adapted frm the Instmctor Handbook "Easy to Make". 

GRADE U^'EL: K-2 

BEOT TIflF OF YFAR: Anvtijne 

OEJBCTIVES: 

1. To develop a better understandim of soil. 

2. Tto deveiop an avareness of what conditions a seed needs to ortw. 
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MATERIALS: 
Tin cans 

Construction paper 

Sand 

Pebbles 

Soil - (rich oroanic and clay) 



ERIC 



B^CKGPOU^]D; 



Studvinq the qrcwiuq Dicperties of soil emd the gzowinrr prtx^ess of a 
seed can lead to an aBnasinc? sclenoe lesson. HiLs txvo fold activity of 
soil properties and the growint? process can lead to a classroon race. 
This is very appropriately used vdth the activity, "Disooverincr Dirt". 

'»KX3IXJFE: 



1. Cover each can vith construction r^per, and a3d faces. 

2. Divide the class in half. One half of the class will make "Hairy 
Harrys". In their cans, place a snail layer of pebbles, a snail 
layer of sand and a larqer laver of rich orqanic soil. Bien plant 
grass seed. The other half of the class vd.ll r«ke "Bald Berts". 
Bald Bert's can vd.ll be filled vdth a srall laver of nebbles, a 
snail Isp/er of sand and a larger layer of clay soil, alien plant 
grass seed. Naming these containers has a significance. The 
childraf> vdll discover v*y . 

3. Place the containers near a vdndow and vater carefuJ.lv. In no tine 
at all H^urrv vdll naed a hair cut and Bald Bert vdll remain bald. 




ERIC 
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V^:itt«^ b/ Darb Hvland, Instructor, the Inter lakes FYwiromental aiti 
CXitdoor Education Prtxrram, Chester Area Schools No, 34, Chester, South 
Dakota 57016. 

ORADE LEVEL: K-4 

BEST TIME OP YEAR: Anvtijne 

OBJECTIVES: 

1. Tb recxxmize and identify scne of nature's diaracters. 
2u Tto iirorove laxtre motor nHn-i ■ 




/ 



Hopscotch, a very old qare, can have a new and interestincr awroach. It 
can be used as a qane of recoqnition and identificaticm of many of nature's 
characters. Hocsootch is a eiood way to either revie*^' or introduce another 
activity or it can be just a spare time oroject. 

PRE-ACTTVITY ; 

Use this qame as a test to see hcM much the children yxaw about their 
environment. It oould be used as either a tscetest or a post test. 

1. Set the game up on brown VTapoino oaner, just like reoular hcmscotch. 

2. Place in the squares nictures of birds, emimalsr insects, animal tracks, 
shapes, colors, etc. Almost anything you want to study oould be used. 

3. Take turns like in reqular hcpscotch. Hie object of the qame is to name 
all the oictures correctly. 

4. Throw the marker, nane the nicture. If correct, the child can hop. If 
inoorrrect, the child looses> a turn. The child who oonpletes the vtole 
game first is the winner. 



^^sr COPY 
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Written bv Barb Hyland, InstmctDr, the Interlakes Dnviromental and 
Outdoor Fducation Proaram, Chester Area Schools No. 34, Chester, South 
Dakota 57016. Adanted fran the F^-viromental ftoienoe Foundation 
Curriculim, Golden Valley, Minnesota. 

GRADE UBVEL: K-4 

BEST TIME OP YEAR: Anvtiwe 

QaTBCTTT'ES: 

1. lb .study the properties of ice. 



\ 
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MATERIAI5: 



Ice cubes 
Paper tcwels 



RACKGRCIJND: 



Who can melt the ice cube the fastest? V>ho can make theirs last 
the lonqest? (An</thinq qoes) . These qmea can be used to intznduoe 
a unit on ice or vdnter, or just In a lesson by itself. Ihe rvdn 
point is to get children to realiae a need to collect inforroavion. 
Hie student with the most relevant infozmation should vin the game. 
This ir formation mav have been picked un thrcxrrh nast experience » or 
it mav be nicked up fron the gavne. Don't give the students any clues; 
let them oo on their cwn. After this is finished, put an ice cube on 
a paoer plate and a snowball on another. Have them guess vrhidi vri.ll 
melt fastest. 

PPE-AC'i'lvriY ; 

^^t harx^ens to water v^en it gets real oold? 
What is ice? 
How does it feel? 

What barrens to ice when it is allowed to get warm? 
Which melts fastest, an ice cube or a sno^d^all? 

P HULMXJHL ; 

1. Children are always amazed at the actued orooess of water dianqinrr 
to ice. As a winter activity have the children make the ioe cubes. 
Set an ice cube tray full of water on a window sill. Let the children 
take turns checking to see if it's ice. VSien it has turned to ice, 
than proceed to play the game. 

2. Ask: V?ho can get their ice cube to melt the fastest? 

3. Play the game. (Students mav ^^t to oifay it more than once.) 

4. As a class, talk about the collected information. 

5. Trv the reverse game of oreserving an ire cube as long as txtssible. 

6. Try ice and snow. 



BESl COP\ AVAILABLE J - .1 0 Y 

A JOY PRFAK 

Written bv Barb Hyland, Instructor, the Inter lakes nrrvironneti^l and Outdoor 
Education Proqxm, Chester Area Schools No. 34, Chester, S^i^ Dakota 57016 • 

GRADE Umji K-4 >^ k '1 < 

BEST TT<E CP YEAR: Anytime . ^ 4 /.ly - ' ' , y 

OBTECTl'IVES: 

1. To stud" the weanincT of joy. 

2. To create an activity for self expression. 




ERIC 



Sonedav vihen vou need to break the routine of an averaqe dav, trv this 
activity. It will relieve the teiision and mav nrri\'e to he a very excitinq 
vav for the students to exnress sane of their cwn opinions on life. 



1. V/hat does joy mean to you? 

2. Define iov and hew joy is a matter of ooinion. Joy or hatminess 
T^Lll all denend on the oerson. Discuss moods and hcv moodf! scine- 
times nlav an important nart in our decision maJdnrr. 

3. Discuss livina and non-livinrr thinrrs and how thev can be 
humorous. 

4. bxs^uss thinqs that are sad, why they are sad, and if there is any 
way of makinq them hapoy again. 

5. Discuss ways that make you hapov, others haTipy, aniinals hawjy, etc. 

Learn: The folloivdna tinqerplay. 

TIFENGS I SAW 

I heard a bee qo buzzin' by. 

(ooint hands) 
I saw two butterflies in the sky. 

(hold up tJ*r> ftnqers) 
T watched three bunnies hop dcwn the lane. 
Thev jxjrtDGd in a hole before the rain. 
(Put thunb and forefinger together to form 
hole) 

FIELD PCnvm: 

Anv area; the schoolyard, park, Wetlands or any olace with a varietv 
of natural objects to explore* Have the students look for things that 
mean joy to then. Look for sanething that would make soteone else hacpv; 
such as seeds, berries and worms for birds; buds and leaves fbr trees, 
^ind as many things of jc/y as you can. Iflok for thinrrs that seen sad, 
tr/ bo firxi out whv thev are sad. Bring scnie of the objects back to the 
classroom. 

POFT ftCnyiTY ; 

Have the students create a picture or collage with the objects. Under- 
neath the Picture, write a brief story or explanation of whv these objects 
made you hanny. Younger students can tell v*ty and the teacher can reoord 
the stor/ for then. The same thing can be 3onis with sad objects — telling 
whv they are sad and what could be done to make them hapnv. 



K - l( N 0 T S 
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^•fi:.itten tav Major L. Poddicker, Director, the Inter lakes mvirormontal 
and Outdoor Education Proqrain, Oiester Area Schools Mb. 34, Chester, 
South Dakota 57016. 

GRADE LEVET.: K-4 

BEST TTMT OF YEAR: Anvtime. You can expect the nost variety of life to 

be ntesent in knot holes in earlv fall or late soring. 

OBTECTIVES: 

1. To doTonstrate the concept that olants and animals deoend on each other. 

2. To deronstrate the idea that the en^/irorment is in a continunus cvcIg 
of death and rebirth in new life. 

3. To d€jnonstrate that thinqs happen to trees which ham them, but tte 
overall effect is both bad and qood for man and aninals as a 
result of the danacfe. 








EOUIPf^ENr: 



1, Bacfs and iars for oollectinq bwa, moss, funqi, etc 

2. Screwdriver or lack knife for ombino the knots. 



""^ copy flM/WBi£ 



Knots are sort, of Mah ^him??, nL:)}xxK' nallv cdros much alr>ut tl^m, or 
kno^v much .ihout tb,ar\. But thiev' are there cind surprisinglv thev have a 
ver/ imnortant rolo in nature. 

Knots are. general Iv' formecl in tvsr) wavs: Most l-u-Dts aro the results of 
br5uici^s dvincT naturalh' as ti)e tree qrm./ii. Vhe Icwer limbs are shaded 
out and .qeek tx> have an imrxDrtant fui^ction for the tree. The tree resronds 
bv self nrunincT. The brcinch dies and the qro^^rLna nart of the tree rrro^^ 
around and eventually cnnnletelv or nartiallv cjovers ud the scar the branch 
leaves. Tlvis tvre of 1-uic^t rnav not bo vij^ible on a livina tree, but will 
shc^ un as a beautiful blemish on boards cut frcin the tree. I^ese knots 
are vers' important to man for w judge the beauty of BC3T>e vioods on color ^ 
Shane and nurber of knots v'hich are nresent. We value )aiottv nine for 
decoration on \^lls, knots in valnut, oak and maple for scne types of 
furniture and ounstocks. T'hesG t\'^X3s of krkots are nrett^' but they weaken 
the structural stremth of tiie boarcis. ro. If vou are building a hoaser 
it is not qocd to use kix)tt-.v loards. Vhen you build table tops or cover 
walls it is fine. 

Knots also form around scars on trees vMch are caused by wind damaqe^ 
ani.mal damaae or other kinds of mechanical damacfe. Vhen we get cut we bleeds 
get a scab and eventually a soai" forms, Tlie same things hanpen in trees • 
Sometimes the scar is too biq for the tree to renair and the cut stays 
coen. Then beetles drill holes into the dead heartv^r»d of the tree^ then 
^ninai anr^ ants ^ollc^'. Then voodreckers drill holes in the knot to get 
the buas or to ma>:G a nest. Mter the '^mdpecker leaves a squirrel^ 
mouse or a bat ^^all use the hole as a hone vtiile the tree continues to 
arow amund the knot, /^s the tr'ee is oro^ing on the outside and above ^ it 
is d^/ina and rottinn on fcho inside. Tine nrocess of rec/clina the nutrients 
tied un in the dead wood ooes on ^^MlG living wood is being made. 

The whole nrocess is ouite interesting. 

ppF-^cTr^.^^TY: 

Ask rruestions ai^ut trees and hr>w thev nra^r, live and die. 

1. Krv are trees used bv animals and other nlants? List the ways* 

2. ^/hat are knots? fJa/ are the^/ made? Are they good or bad? What 
does tliat denenrl on? Iky^ are thev used? Let's study them* 

Select teams tc^ do different kjnot nroiects: 

Art: DtcW or '^hr^toaranh different tyres of knots. Draw or nhotogranh 
different ways nlants and anijrv'ls use knots. 

Science: Coller:t ti)o buns, moss, TOld, toadstools, animal signs in 
and around knotr. i-'lhat lif<^ dermoids on kjmts? List them. 
^.'Jhich kJixJs trees have the most knots? 
Social Studies: . Mov/ are VrtDt^ iinrortant to us? Hot a knotty board 

ancl a knot free ro-^rd, Do an exnoriment to see which 
brqai'TS easiest. Which is the nrettiest? Vote on it. 



BEST COPY AVAIUSLE 

FI ELD T RIP; 

Take a walk around the sclxol, a nark or anvwhere there are mature trees. 
Have the students select trees and count the knots they can see. Have them 
record the animals and plants thev find in the knots and collect than. 
Have them record the shape and size of the hole in the knot. Have them 
determine what caused the knot. 

FC UTkl U P: 

Collect the data and record it. i^ch kind of tree averacres trie most 
knots; the biqqest and smallest knots? Which tree has the best knots for 
vocdoeticera and souirrels? What do the knot shares remind the students 
of? Draw in detail the favorite knot share and have the students use it as 
the mouth of a face or an old person, or a monster. 

What is the cause of most knots? Vhat effect does the knot have on the 
tree? What does it to do tlie tree? 

In the booklet, "Nature's Art" is a unit on drawinq and shading 
treefl bv Pub/ Kuchenbecker that has seme excellent suqgestions for drawing 
and shading knots. Does the aqe of the tree have anythinci to do with the 
ntwber of knots on it? Are knots iircortant? 



I - I. F A P 

s T I! D y 1 fi n I. r A V F s 

Written by Barb Hvlard, Instructor, the Interlakes Fhvironr^ntal and 
Outdoor Education PnxrraBn, Cheater Area Schools No. 34, Chester, South 
Dakota, 57016. 

GFADE UVEL: K-2 



BEOT TIME CF YEAR: Fall 
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BACKnPtXJND: 



Much too often we miss the true perfection and character of a leaf 
because of the vast nurtoer of leaves. Try oonsiderinq a few leaves 
by therwelves. 

Manv thinqs can be ona«?idered in a study of leaves. Notice: the shape 
of the leaves. Do all leaves look and feel the same? What do leaves 
smell like? How do leaves grow on a branch? 

PRE-ACnVITY ; 

t^t are leaves? 

T^t do they do? 

What color are thev? 

Are leaves all the sane color? 

Do sane leaves stay qreen? 

Whv do seine trees lose all their leaves? 

Do evarqreen trees lose their leaves? 

riFID TRIP: 



Give each stuclent a baq for oollectinq leaves. Then allov,» the students 
to escnlore a st^elterbelt or a grove of trees. Give the students a few 
examples of leaves to look for. 55uch as 2 cnreen leaves » 3 yellcw leaves » 
1 triangle shaned leaf and 1 leaf that is more than one oolor. Also, let 
them discover other thinrrs. H!sye than look for a leaf that feels fu2zv 
or smooth. Are all leaves the sarne size? Look for large and small leaves. 
See if thev can find an unusual leaf ,,isanething maybe nobody else noticed. 



Discuss the leaves. Lead the studeints to observations such as; Are 
leaves the same color? Are all leaves the sane shatse? Are all leaves 
the sane size? Do trees usually grow the same size? Do trees usually 
grou' the same color, size and shape of leaves? 

Have the students use sane of their leaves as an art nroject. Make leaf 
characters. Children can make birds, anijmals, pecnle; alirost anything. Use 
the leaf as the main part of the character and with paints and colors, 
add intere.-jtino highliohts. Or, draw a picture and add leaves for focal 
points. 
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M - M A T ii ^^^llABLi 
^lATH ALL AROUND U!^ 



Vhrittan by Cynthia ^^ance, First GracJe Instructor, Washington Elementary 
School, Madison, S.D. Maotad bv the Inter lakes Enviromental and Outdoor 
Education ^^rocrraro, Chester Area Schools Nn. 34, Chester, South Dateta 57016. 

nPADE lEVEL: K-2 

BEST TIME OF YEAR: Snrinq or fall 
C4i7tL'i'lVES: 

1. To use nature as a study area to oowolete TOth nroblews. 

2. Ta develop an jiwarene^s and appreciation for natural objects. 





BACFT.RfXJNn: 



Children need to wrk v.dtli concrete obiects, especiallv in math. This 
unit is desicmed to help either introduce or review a inath oroblem. By 
aatherincT obiects on a field trio, students can either work the nroblems 
qiven to than by the teacher or make up their own. 

PRcrnxJRE : (Field Trin) 

This activitv Ccin easily be accanplished vdthin walkinrr distance of 
the school. Divide the class into workincr crroups, qivincr each qrotp 
sane nroblem cards to ccrplete. Explain to the class that they must 
f ind the correct obiects to complete their cards. These math cards can 
be set UP 3 wavs: 

1. 2 red 's + 4 red « 

2. stones + stones = 

3. 2 nreen + 6 crreen = 

After retumincT to the classroan, oaste the object in the correct places. 
Any left over materials could be used to make either individual or qroon 
math cards. Let the students use their CK^^l imaqlfiations. 
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Written fcv Barb Hyland, Instructor, the Inter lakes Eiwiromental and 
Outdoor Education Proqram, Chester Area Schools No. 34, Chester, South 
Dakota 57016. Adapted from the unit, "Old Bird and Aniinal Nests". 

GRADE I£VEI.: K-4 

BEST TIME OF YEAR: Sorinq or fall 
OBTBCTIVES: 

1. Tb stixiy the contents of a nest. ^ 




MATERIAIfi: 
Nests 



BACKGPDUND: 



The contents of a nest can tell many interesting stories about the 
wonders of nature. Tor both the students and the teacher it vdll be 
surpriaint? to see hew a nest is constructed and v*iat goes into 
oonatructing a nest. 

TW.S activitv udll allow the students to explore the contents as well 
aa the construction of a nest. By dissecting a nest students will soon 
discover that nest patterns vary, material contents vary and food pre- 
ferences varv among the different species. 

PRE-ACnvnV ; 

Are all nests the saro size? 

Are all the nests made of the same material? 

What are seme of the things you might find in a nest? 

What lives in a nest? Is it just birds? 

Voff could v« find the answers to this question? 

Introduce the idea of taking a nest apart to find out the ansv#ers. 

FTFTD TRIP : 

A shelterbelt or grove of trees will have an ample si^ly of abandoned 
nests. (Be sure that the nest is abandoned.) Gather as many nests as 
needed, one to every three or four students. Try to get a variety of 
nests so that a good ocnpariscn can be made. 

FOII£IW UP ; 

Discuss the different materials of construction. 
List the animal life found. 

Discuss the other findings. Such as mud, grass, twigs, thread, yam, 
feathers, seeds, etc. 

Try olanting a nest. Hie procedure viould be the sane as that of a 
seed . Water it. Watch to see what kind of plants will grow. 



B£sr copy mmiz 
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A STUDY P ^ n I! T D 0 n D T E ^ F ^ A T I! R F S 



Written by Doris Maroon, Third grade Instructor, Garfield Elenentarv 
School, Madison, South Dakota. Adapted by the Interlakes Fhvirormental 
and Outdoor Education Proqram, Qieater Area Schools No. 34, Chester, 
South Dakota 57016. 

GRADE LEVEL: 2-4 

BEST TIME OF YEAR: Anytime 

ORTECTITVES: 

1. To develop an awareness of temperature change and variations in different 
locations. 

2. To encourage children to discover why the tonnerature changes and why 
the terr>erature is different in different locations. 

3. Ho aoguaint students with the thenrcmeter and the uses of oranhs in show- 
ino the differences in the different locations, at different tijt«s of the 
day, and also during different seasons. 






RTtJIPTIENT: 




Ttiemaneter 

Pencils 

Paper 



RACKHPfXiND: 



The sun aives off liaht and heat enerrr/. All life on earth depends on this 
enerqv fron the sun. At certian times of the year different narts of the 
earth aet more direct enerrr/ fron the sun than ther/ do at other tijies, causing 
different seasons and different climates. Wind and hunddity affect tanneratures . 
land is heated faster than water and affects tlie weather. 

PRF-ACTIVITV : 

Discuss where there trdaht be differences in tanperatures. 

In an cnen unsholtered area. 
Ten feet up in the air. 
Close to the around. 
Under the crrass. 

In a sheltered area out of the wind. 
In the shade. 

In a puddle or a pail of water. 
In the sand or dirt. 
On a sid«valk. 

Where vould ^/ou exnect to find the warmest tenperatures? 

Which will heat more quickly, sand or \^ter? Which cools quicker? 

Divide into five or six qrours to cover eadi location to be studied. This 
oould be done on a clear day, a windy dav and again on a cloudy day to 
to» variations and differences. It may be repeated again during different 
seasons for ocr»>arison and study. 

F IELD TRIP ; 

Have each group take tempeiatures and record the data three or four times 
during the dav and nut the information on a graph. Notes should be keot as 
to wind direction? whether it was cloudy or bright. (Granh sasroles are 
attached) . 

PQgr ACTT-TTY ; 

Record the temperatures of each group on the blackboard or on a large chart 
for discussion and oonparison. Record the differences at the different times 
and ocwDare. Discuss changes if any and why they are different. Compare graphs 
to show the differences in the different locations and discuss whv they are 
different. 

This chart ray be kept ant', acnnared with results of checking temperatures 
during a different season, and, if any, why? 



lOC^^lCtl 9:00 11:00 1:00 3:00 



Onen unsheltered area 










Ten ^'eet off the cnroiind 










Close to around 










fnder the cfrass 










In a sheltered area frcm wind 










In the shade 










In water 










In sand or soil 










On a sidewalk 
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f^LANT PUZZLES 

Wtitten by Barb Hyland, Instructor, the Inter lakes nwiroinental and Oitdcor 
Education Prcxnrant, Chester Area School No. 34, Chester, South Datota 57016. 
Adanted f ran ** Leaminq About Nature Through Games " . 

GRADE LEVEL: K-4 

BEST TIME OF YEAR : Spring or fall 
OBJECJTIVES: 

1. To acnuaint students vdth plants oonnon to their envizoiment. 

2. To acquaint students with the different nlant parts. 




Everv dav plants olav a donandinci role in our lives. Plants fxt^e in many 
sizes and fonTs. Plants are used for a veriety of different thinns. But 
one thiirr all plants have in oanron are their narts. All qreen plants have 
roots, stons, leaves, seeds and almost all of than have sane kind of 
flower. Tliis activity or qenne has one objective; identifyinq plant parts. 
After nlavinq the game, the student vdll be able to identify th/a parts of 
a Plant. 

PPE"ACriVITY : 

Can \'ou name tlie parts of a plant? 

Where is the flcjwer at? 

Where are the leaves at? 

What is the center or main branch called? 

T'Jhat part of the plant qrcws in the soil? 

TPTP ; 

Any area v^ere there is an abundance of anall plants is an excellent spot. 
With the students, study the plants. Look for visible evidence of plant parts. 
Studv large nlants as well as the small plants. Examine the different parts 
of the plants. Ifaw are they iiroortant? What is their function, etc.? H&ve 
each student gather tMo or three plants of their choice, being sure that the 
Plants they choose have mots, stems, leaves, and, if possible, a flcK*^. 

POUjCW UP : 

Take the plants bacdc to the classroon. Studv and identify the plant and its 
parts, then have each child take one plant and cut it apart to make a puzzle. 
Cut off the roots, the leaves, the hwds, and the flowers take out any seeds 
and vou should have just a stem left. Then, with all the parts in front of 
vou, nut the plant back just as if it were a puzzle. Have the students 
exchange Plant puzzles with other mentjers of th6 class. 

or: 

Trv "Touch and Tell" with the parts of a plant. Put a plant part in a box, 
but don't let the children see which part. Choose one student to oome m 
and feel vrtiat is in the box. By feeling, he should be able to tell v*wit part 
it is. 
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Vftritten bv Barb Hyland, Instructor, the Inter lakes Enviromental and 
'Xitdoor Education Pmcrram, CJ^ster Area Schools No. 34, Chester, South 
Dakota 57016. « 

GRADE LEVEL: K-2 

BEST n^lE CP VEAP: Snrinq or fall 
OBTBC?riVPS: 

1. To create an awareness of natural sounds. 

2. To relate other sense with the sense of hearinq. 

3. To develop an awareness of the sounds of seasonal change. 





\ 



BACKHPfXJND: 



Hearlna, like all of the other senses has a definite relationship in the 
enjovjnent and acnreciation of nature. Often siqht is qiven more attention 
than hearina, but to canture the total impression w need both. One will 
reinforce the other. 

Leaminci to hear and to distincmish the -%unds amund him is a skill the 
child can use for t'le rest of his life. Sounds are all around as j.f we 
listen bo than. The sounds of music, voices, birds sincrina, trees rustllwr, 
insects hutmincr are everyday sounds? but what would the \\rorld be like with- 
out than? 

PRE-ACri\TrY ; 

1. Have tiie students tjretend to be blind -- ask tlian to close their 
eves and listen for all the sound activity in the nxm. 

2. Discuss hew sight and sound are both needed to give us the total 
nicture of our surroundings. 

Learn or read: 

OUIET 

I can be as quiet as a spider or an ant, 
ouiet as a butterfly; 

Don't tell me that I can't. 
I can be as quiet as a little fleecy cloud, 
Ouiet as a snowflake; 

Now that isn't verv loud. 
I can be as ouiet as a babyr chick asleep, 
Ouieter than that; 

liyff quiet can vou keen? 

— W. L. Mau?han 

FTEID AgnvnY ; 

Find a "cruiet comer" . An out of the way olaoe on vour schoolyard or sone 
nlaoe close to the school. It should be fidrly close to the school so that 
it can be visited ouite often. If possible, have it near scnte trees. After 
discovering the perfect "quiet comer" you are reachr to take the students 
out. Ihis can be done in gere style: 

Walk verv carefully, try not to make a sound. Awid talkincr above a whisper. 
StoD everv new and then bo listen. Listen for the wind, animals chattering, 
Insects sincring, trees rustling. Onoe at the "quiet comer" avoid talking at 
all. Sit 6am, stand still or lay down and enjoy the sounds you'd miss if 
you didn't listen for than. 

Look, too, 4t the little things vou wouldn't see if you weren't quiet. A 
leaf suddenly twistino, a nest aljtost hidden. Touch a tree and feel its 
bark, the dry feel of dead leaves, or the softness of moss. 



Ouietlv, qo back in the same inanner. Visit the "miiet comer" itamy tiines 
durinq the year. Note if there are any chancreB in the sounds. 

POST ACTTlTry ; 

Discuss the sounds thev heard, try to cret a variety of different thlncrs. 
Do sounds sound different vhen you can't see than? Does the texture of things 
have a direct meaninq on scrothing sounds? Does a crreen leaf sound different 
than a dry leaf? Will scnethinq soft sound different txm something hard? Do 
you think the sounds will chancre with the seasons, etc.? 

Jtet fbr fun, try ijnaginincr sounds at different vol\ines. Take a sound that 
is Tft and ijnagine what it would be like real loud and hard sounding. 

Take a "quiet break" every onoe in a while to break the day, stop every- 
thinq and iust. listen to the sounds around us. 



BESr COPY AV/ijiilBLE 

R - R A I N 
F A S U R I n G RAINDROPS 

Vlk-itten by Cynthia Vanoe and Barb Hyland, Interlakes Ehviroimental and 
Outdoor Education Procpcm, Cheater Area Schools No. 34, Chester, South 
Dakota 57016. 

GRADE LEVEL: K-1 

BEST TIME CF YEAR: P2dl 

ORTECTIVES: 

1. Tb heln students understand the "nvstery" cf rain. 

2. Tb study the imnortanoe of rain and the rain cycle. 




B£ST COPY mmiE 

BftCKcarm) ; 

To youwT children rain is a nyatery ~ sonethinc? that falls fron the sky 
and stons their rlay. This activity is designed to help students under- 
stand rain. It introduces basic oonceots of rain and includes sirnple 
experijnents to| measure the size of raindrops. 

PT^-ACTIVITY : 

Discuss rain. What is rain? Inhere does it cone from? Hew does it get there? 
What are good aspects of rain? Bad ones? Nare sens fonns of rain. What 
does rain sound like? How does rain feel? How does rain fall? What is rain 
good for? Vlhat kinds of clouds bring rain? Are all raindrops the sane size? 
vhat haroens when it rains? 

PAINDF50PP 

Rain is fallinn dcMti, 
Rain is falling dcwn, 
(Raise arnts, flutter fingers to ground, tanning 
floor or oalin of hand) 

Pitter-T>atter, oitter-Datter, 
Rain is fcdling down. 

or: 

Fitter pat, nitter-pat, oitter-nat, 

ati, so many hours 
(Patter fingers on floor, table, etc.) 

Although it keeps me in the house. 

It's very good for fleers. 
(Cup hands, extend slowly urward) 



UP COTS THE WATER 

Vn goes the water 
l>3 to the skyl 
Frexn rools and cuddles 
Soon sunbaked and dry. 

Uo to form clouds 
That turn into rain. 
Then acme down and make 
Mud puddles again. 

Jean B. McKinney 



BEST COPY AVAiLABUE 

FIEIi) TRIP ; 

On a rainy day, go outside and observe the different thims about rain. 

Listen to the rain — describe it. 
Peel the rain — describe it. 
V»jat color is x-ain? 

What hapfiens to the trees, plants, grass, etc., when it rains? 
Do they get washed off like wa do when we take a shower or bath? 
How does rain ccme down? In what form? (droos) 
Are all raindroos alike? 

•Ihe following is a simple esqieriment in which students may measure the 
size of raindrops: 

Put flour in the bottan of a pan and Iwld'it out in the rain, 
makim certain several droos fall on the flour. Bring tte pan 
indoors and let it set for 1/2 hxir. Sift the flour. The remains 
in the sifter represent the raindrop sizes. 

.Pleasure hew much it rained by nutting a can outside to catch the 
rain. Put the rain water in a oovered jar. Do this several dv/s 
and measure the different anounts of rain. 

Test to see what type of clothing is best to wear in the rain, 
with several articles and sprinkling bottle. Pretend it's 
raining, vihich articles of clothing does t(« rain penetrate? 
Which ones stay dry? 

TOUCM UP : 

Sumarize data and conclusions fron the sinole experiments above. 

Let the children describe what rain feels like or sounds like. Qioourage 

the use of descriptive words. 

The following are bulletin board ideas that oould be used with this unit: 




S - S N P \i 
STUDY I NT, SNOW 



Copy 



Wtitten by Cynthia Vanoe, First Grade Instructor, WaishincrtfJn Plenwitary 
Schcx>l, Nladison, South DaJcota. Adapted by the Xnterlakes Ehviromental and 
and Outdoor Education Proerrm, Chester Area Schools, No. 34, Chester, South 
Dakota 57016. 

GRACE lEVEL: K-2 

BEST TIflE OP YEAR: Winter 

OBJECTIVES! 

1. To aorruaint students with the different Scinds of snow. 

2. lb study the; 9hcv. Tsrooerties. 
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MATOraALS: 

Jars (the sane size) 
Snow 



BAOORPOUND! 



Snow is an onen invitation for play if there are any children around. 
VW.le enrraoed in their play, children discover manv different thinrrs 
about snow. They soon know that the v«t snow is best for a ancMnan or 
sno^^Asallsi that the hard, crusty snow is nerfect fbr bricks, (used in 
making snow fbrts or iryloos) ; and that the light, fluffy snow is fun 
to bounce and run around in. After these observations have been made, 
introduce the children to an activity that will encourage a cloeer 
observation. 

PRE-Acnvrry ; 

Vlhat is snow? 

Are snowflakes all the sane size? 
How does sncw melt? (physically) 
Hew does ice melt? (nhvsically) 
Do they melt the sane way? 

If you have a jar full of sncw will you have a jar full of 
water? Why? 

How do you think we could find the answers to these nuestions? 
FIELD TRIP ; 

After a new fallen snc^, take the students on a short excursion anxjov! 
the school yard, or a nearby park. Have the children cbserve the differences 
between the new snow and the old snow. Notice the color, aid the texture. 
Taste it. Feel it. 

Collect sanmles of the sncw, sane of the old and sane of the new. Make 
sure that each jar has the sane anount of snow in it. (It is imxjrtant 
that each jar is the sane size.) The students can work in couples or 
groups. 

FOLI£IW UP ; 

Take the collected sncw back to the classroan to make observations. Let 
the students make their own discoveries, ttv ootparing the melting orooess 
of snow to ice. 



T - T P E E S 
ADOPT A TREE 

Written by Barb Hvland, Instructor, the Interlakes Rfwironnental and 
CXxtjbor Education Proqrant. Chester Area Schools No, 34, Chester, South 
Dakota 57016. 

GPADE I£VEL: K-2 

BEST TIME CP YEAR; Fall 

OGJBCnVES: 

1. Tb deveUpp t)^ habit of accurate obeervation of our onvizonnent. 
2^ To devejjloD all appreciation of/ trees and the chanoes theM qo 
V tt'^TjcM^h' asiytiae •seasons change. . \ 
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MATERIALS: 
Paoer 
Crayons 
lYee 



Autunn Winter 



BEST COPY mmu 



Evervthiiw in our environnent underqoes a cycle of chancre # These 
chancres are oonstantly taking place in different stages. Some of 
these chancres are noticeable while others qo on almost unnoticed. 
It is important that students realize that the vrorld tl«y live in 
is chanqincr. ;^nd why it is, A tree is a qood example o^ a change 
that is relatively easv to see. So let's adopt a tree and follow 
it through seme of its changes. 

PRE-ftcnvrrY ; 

Nane seme things vou know change in the wav they look. 

When do these changes take place? 

Does everything change at the sesne time? 

Why do you think things change? 

PROCEDURE : 

Since trees assune their most dramatic changes in the fall, a 
good time to begin this unit would be shortly after school starts. 
After a brief Introduction of changes in our environnent, discuss 
the Durpose of adopting a tree with the class. 

1. Wtopt a tree. Chnose a tree that can easily be observed. The 
tree should be close to the school, so that it can be visited 
as often as the students \<mnt to. It's nLoe if the students can 
see the tree frcm the classroom, too. 

2. Record the changes as they take place. "Aiis can be done in 
various ways; an easy way for younger children is to 6xaM 
the changes. Each child can make a picture file on the tree. 
As dramatic changes occur, observe the tree closely, record 
the information, date it and place it in the file. Students 
will soon beocne aware of the changes in their cwn. In the fall, 
watch for chancre of color and leaves f silling. In the winter, 
observe the tree getting ready for spring. Hie tynical leaf is 
bom inside a bud in the ^•rlnter. In the spring, watch for the 
leaves and other signs of 3r>ring. Carefully watch, for next the 
tree will be dressed in her surmer dress. 

3. At the end of the school year each child should have 10-15 
Pictures in his file. Each oicture will depict a different 
stage of change. Talk about the changes that took place. 



;j - u n L Y 
T H r u L V T n I p 



Copy 



Wiritten bv nioria Lutter, Second Crade Instructor, Washincrton Plenentary 
School, Madison, South Dakota. Adapted by the Interlakes ESrdroirontal and 
Outdoor Education Prooraw, Chester Area Schools, No. 34, Chester, South 
Dakota 57016. 

GRADE LEVEL: 2-4 

BEST TB^E OF YEAR: Anytime 

ORTECTIVfiS: 

1. lb' beqone aware of our enviroment and its dianrres. 

2. lb beqane aware of man's effects on the enviroment. 






./ 



MATEPIAI5; 

Two wide open eyes 

Paper 

Pencils 

Poloroid Camera (ootional) 



Our envirorment is full of excitinrr thiirfs and ttiroucrh our senses we 
f orm manv opinions about it. Through our eyes we can see the world 
and what \^ see is our opinion of it» ^arts of our enviroiment are ugly; 
but whether it is ugly or beautiful will depend on the person and his 
background. 

This activity is designed as a unit to let the students express their own 
oninion about the world they live in. Ihrouah this activity they will 
beonme aware of man made and natural things, and how nature and man affect 
their environment. 

i^t is r^eant bv man made tJdngs? 
V^hat is meant bv natural things? 
T'Jhat is the difference? 
Hc^r does nature change things? 
Hew does man chancre things? 
Is change necessarv? Whv? 

Have the students ston and think about their envirorment. Think of things 
thev consider uglv. List sane of the things the students consider u^ly. 
Does everyone else think they are ugly? Are the things listed natural or 
man made? 

FTEID TRIP ; 

Anv area, with a variety of natural objects. The Wetlands, school yard, 
or a nark area are excellent studv areas. 

Have the students find things either man made or natural that are ugly to 
them. Enoouracie the students to go off bv thanselves; take their tine and 
look un and dcwn and all around. After they find tht? ugly object, take a 
Picture and write vour ooinion. Remember where it is and decide whether 
not it's natoral or man made. 

POST ACTTVITY t 

Rack in the classroom drav; the best possible picture of the ugly thing. 
Decide whether man made it ucrlv and if he could chanae it, or if nature 
made it ucrlv and if nature could change it. Have the students give their 
reasons on why they thought it was uglv. Does everyone else thiiik it's 
ualv? 

AN TfT HFR F0LL CH7 UP ; 

In a couple of months, take the same field trip and look at the same ugly 
things. Has is changed? If so, how? changed it? ^tan? Nature? Draw 
another picture of your "uglv" thing, iuat the way it Iwks now. 



V. VALUES 
WHAT ARE YOUR V A L (J F 55 

l^itten by Shail Davton, Third Grade Tteacher, Lincsolji Ele.enteory Scteol, 
Madison, South Dakota, Edited and adanted by the Interlakes Rtvironnental 
and CXjtdoor Education Program, Chester Area Sdhools, Chester, South Dakota 
57016 . 

m 

GRADE LEVEL: 2-4 

BEST TIME OF YEAR; Anytijne 

OBJBCSTVES: 

1. Tb emahasize the develonnent of positive attitudes and values 
of our envixtsnnent. 




BAGCGROUND: 



Our values tsezmeate our thotr^hts and nlay a deciding factor in our 
life style. It is these values that have led us to our present erviron- 
mental crisis and will now, hopefully, guide us fron it. Our values need 
to be ouestioned, evaluated and the oonsecruenoes of them understood. Hie 
classnxxn is an ideal setting for this probing to occur. Dttrefovef this 
unit deals with values as they relato to the envizorment. 

A value is defined as "biologically deteznined and culturally engendered 
predispositions to thought and action". It is not known for certain hew 
or when values are formed, but it is believed thev are formed in a child's 
earlv years through personal experience with influence from training. Values 
cannot be taix^it — a child has to eotperienoe and internalize possibilities 
before accepting certain values. 

stixlents will engage in activities boch indoors and out that will cause 
than to understand what values are, to guestion, analyze, explore the 
oonseq u enoes, and reach new understandings of their am values. 

NL*i'lVlTl^■iS ! 

Begin with a discussion of values, the purpose being to survey the 
students' ideas and fbmulato and agree on a oonnon definition of val^. 

Can anyone use it in a sentence? 

How would you explain "value" to saneone who didn't know 
what it was? 

Fran their suogestions a definition should be formulated that shows 
value is something one likes and thinks is irportant, what one believes 
about things. 

Do you have values? 

How do you knew? 

Do your values ever change? Do you think or behave differently 
fron last year? 

Do other oeople have values? 

Hew can you tell? 

Are their values the sane as yours? 

Do you think people should have the same values as you? 

Why or why not? 



acpl2dn to the studemts that thev are to use their five nenses at school, 
heme and outdoors to decide upon the thinqs thev olace hiqh value on. Prior 
to the listiixT of these values, take the class for a walk and observe thincys 
in the environtent that can be valued, such as buildinqs, parks, cars, plants, 
streets, etc. Have than list the things they place value on. Keep these lists 
for future reference. 

This activity involves clarification of the term "enviroiment" . 

Has anvone heard of the word "envirorfnent"? 

What does it mean to you? 

Ftollcwincr the discussion, fonnulate a definition of enviroment. It should 
convey the idea that it refers to everything around us. 

Prior to the fbllcwincj outdoor activity, explain that the students will be 
obaervim their enviroiroent and deciding what the townspeople value. 

What will we look for in the outdoor envirorment that will tell 
what our tcwn values? (mirtjer of narks, industries, sports areas, 
conditions of houses, yards, amount of litter, ect.) Because the 
students cannot walk thiouqh the entire town, this would be an 
ideal tijne for using a city mat), 

Fbllaving the walk, discuss what values they think the townspeople hold 
in relation to the areas they discussed above. 

What are your own values in relation to those above? 

Are they they sane or different? 

Do your values affect our outside envirorroent? How? 

FIETD TRIP ; 

Hie students will cp outside and, if ^lossible, bring back to class seme- 
thing ucrly and sanething beautiful in the environnent. If thev can't be 
brought, they should remember than for discussion purposes. After returning, 
they may shc^ than as they discuss and later label an) displ2ry then. 

Vtvat do VDU think is beautiful? Why? 

Do vour values affect its beauty? 

Why do you think it is ugly? 

Do your values affect its ugliness? 

If your values changed, would it change its ugliness or beauty? 

Return the lists of things valued that the students wrote at the beginning 
of the unit. 

Do you want to make any changes in vour list? 

If so, thev could croos out and make any additions. 



poer /ACT IVITY; 



UsincT the above lists, the students \^Tite a cinquain about the 
thinq they value the most. 

Fran your new list, pick the thinr? yoM value the west, 

Vitite a 5 line description about it. 

Use 1 viord to rme v;hat it is. 

Use 2 words to describe it. 

Use 3 words to tell about what it does. 

Use 4 words to describe how vou feel about it. 

Use 1 word which to you means the same as the first. 

walls 
hia anall 
fences stons divides 
keep one fron another 
tall 

'The students will make a oollage deoicting what they nlace high value on. 
It may take whatever form they want — words, pictures, etc. They may draw 
in appropriate oictures vMch can't be found. 

Ubon oonv^letion of this unit, the students can discuss if their values 
affect the enviroment, and how. 1^ oollaqes can then be olaoed around 
the roan for a '*mini art show" . Ihey will browse and have the opportunity 
to verbalize about their values and suqsoort them. 



. . I N p '''' '^^^^^MIE 

H A T IM, P P r N S 0 M A 'M N D V DAY? 

written by Darb Hvland, Inatnictor, the Intarlakes Etwimmental and Outdnor 
Education Pxtdgrasn^ Chester Area Schools No. 34, Chester, South Dakota 57016. 

(IRADE IFm.: K-2 



BEST TIME CF YEAR: Anv windy dav 




BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

Wind is air th^t neves ranidlv. It is formed when air close to the qround 
beccTOs warm. It then rises and cold air frtm ah»ve takes its Place. Differences 
in tannerature caase various kinds of air nrvainigit. I^ese air wo^/ements can 
cause sttorms. Chanaes in wind conditions inake chancres in weather. 

PPE-A CnVITY ; 

VJhat is wind? 

What causes wind? 

Can wu taste it? 

Can vou feel it? 

Can vou see it? 

What is a small vdnd called? 

Hoi>r is the wind oood to us? 

How is the wind harmful to us? 

n:EI£> TPIP ; 

This activitv can be done in the school yard. Outdoor activities can include 
sane, or all, of the follcwinof: 

1. Ask ouoils to follov; siitple directions such as walkinti or pointlncf in the 
direction of the wind as indicated by tree branches, qrass or anything else? 

2. Observe: the evatxsration of water in a water txiddle on a windy day. Ttees 
in the ^vind; the flaq. 

3. Listen to the sounds of the wind. Scnetimes it howls, other tlines it 
whistles. Does it make other sounds? Can vou always hear the wind? 

4. ftow does the vrind feel when you run errainst if Ron away fron it? Stand 
still? Is it harder to onen a door when the wind is blowing than when 
there is no wind? Why? 

5. Let the nunils sway their bodies as the wind blows. Have the students 
dramatize the wi«a, by obeervincr the trees, orass, leaves, etc. 

6. Look for the <|ood effects on thl^^ wind; such as seed disnersal, cloud 
nover«nt, evaporation, windmills, kite flyinq. 

7. Look for the bad effects of the wind. Such as soil erosion, etc. 

POST AcnvTrv ; 

Back in the classroom have the students describe the sounds they heard. Ifaw 
the U'iid felt. List the observations thev noticed, what the wind was doing and 
the nocri and had effects of the wind. 

For a music follow un, let the ouoils sway their arms or bdoies to niano or 
r©corr^ rh'/thmn. Plav a "runnim" tune as the children "run in the wind". 
Cy-eatfi rhythn exercises where the children ase scarves or crene naner streamers. 



BEST copy mUBlE 



an art follow up trv "Huff and Puff Desiqns". Give each child a piece 
of paper with a blob of oaint on it. Then qive each child a drinkirw str»^' 
and, without touchincr the paint, blow It around the naper in anv desiqn that 
he likaa. TlTe first attamt is liJcelv to look liJce a tree or a plant. Seller 
blobs of briohter colors can be blcwn around to look like flowers. As the 
child learns hcjw to handle the straw and oaint, the desiqns will beam more 
original. Ttds activity is an excellent way to introduce the secondary colors 
bv blendinq two or n»re colors together. 



X - X Y L E M 



HOW A P L A fl T D R I M K S 

written Carol White, Flenentary Instrtctor, Ilnooln El€B«ntan' School, 
fiadison, South Dakota. Adaotad by the Interlakes BmrixormRntal and CXitdoor 
Education Progrean, Chester Area Schools No. 34, Cheater, South Dakota 57016. 

GRADE LEl'EIi: K-2 

BEST TIME OF YEAR: Anytime 

OBJECTIVE! 

1. Tb introduce the oonoeot of how food and water is transported throucrh 
the nlant* 

t 




MMGRIALS: 

Carrot 
Celery 
Glasses 
Food oolorinq 



QftCK^tM): fifsr copy mmii 

After a stud</ on the puroose of roots and stems and how a root and stem 
works; introduce the oonceot of how the food and water is transoorted 
throucThout the plant. Xvlan is a oart of the plant that carries food 
and water ucward throucih the plant. Xvlem carries food and water up fran 
the root throuah the ston to the leaves, buds and flowers. A sijiple 
experiment with a carrot, a stedk of celery and colored water will show 
the students how this process works. 



PBE~^rivnY ; 

1. Do VDU know hew plants receive their water and food? 

2. Hcv does the flower qet its food and water? 

3. Kc^ does the leaf get its food and water? 



ACTIVITY: 



Beqin udth the carrot experiment. Ask your students: How does water qo 
frcni the soil into a plant? After a short discussion, color some water 
with green ink and put a carrot into it. A few hours later, cut the carrot. 
What happened? 



ACnviTY: 



A siiWDle way to demonstrate how water goes up a plant is with colored 
v;ater and celery. Mote the snail tubes in the celery staUc. Show the 
students the small tubes« Split the celery stalk part way up. Put one 
part of the celery in a glass of green water and the other part in a 

glass of red water. In a nutter of a few minutes, the 
small tubes will change colors. ^*^t has happened? 
flake observations. 




YOU APF IMPORTANT 



written by Barb Hvland, Instructor, the InterlaJtes FJiviromental and Outdoor 
Rdtuca t ion Proqran, Chester Area Schools No, 34, Chester, South Dakota 57016. 

HRADE Ii:VEL: K-2 

BEST TIME OF YEAR: Anvrtime 

0R7BCTIVES: 

1. To heln students discover that thev are individuals. 

2. T© heln students beocme aware that an individoal is inrortant. 




ERIC 



Children mav be alike in sane ways but they all are individuals livincr in 
a vrtrld all of their am. Like a sncwflake, no one is exactly alike. In 
todav's vnrld it is irflTortant to be an individual. Too often students are 
nut into omups and never qiven the chancse to really exnress themselves. 
If vou stcr> to think about then? thev are the sane aae, go to the sane school, 
do the sane vrork, eat the same lunch, nothincy varies in their daily routine, 
Students need to have the feelina of being ijnaortant and wh\' not? After all, 
the?/ arel 

iTUst rsnariber this about vouself and your students: Whoever vou are, you are 
incortant. There is sone vork that will never be done. if vou don't ±i it. 
There is someone who vwuld miss you if vou were gone. There is a good reason 
for beooTdng better than you are. There is a place to be filled that you 
alone can fill. 

ACi'lvri'Y ; 

After a short discussion on how neople varv, do the following activities; 
nlav these gantti with your students to stimulate their interest in how 
thev differ: 

1. I Have a Friend I see a boy (or girl) 

I have a friend that you all know I see a boy whose shirt Is green, 

and is her (his) nane shirt is green, shirt is green. 

I have a friend that you all know I see a boy whose shirt is green, 
and is her (his) nane. Who are you? (I m ) . 

2. Hand a student a mirror. Ask him or her to tell v^hat they see in the mirror. 
Perliaps they will say, "I'm a girl (boy) with brown hair and blue eyes". 
After all the students have had a chanoe to do this, ask \A>at the minor 
doesn't shew. For esoBiple: (I like heniburgers) • Children begin to learn 
how thev are di.fferent and alike - in aopearance and preferences. 

3. .take a chart to display seme inrwrtant items about your students. Put tl>e 
students name down the side of the chart. Across the ton of the diart make 
divisions for height, weight, color of hair and eyes, favorite kind of 
weather. (You may want to add others) . List the characteristics for each 
rupil. Then discws thie chart and make SGme ocnT<arisons; for exanvale: 

}kA<f manv mx)ils have ^Teen eyes? blue eyes? brown eyes? Even in a small 
of children many differences can be noted. 

4. Or, trv working with some of the children's own "Special Parts". Each of 
the follcK^dng activities involves the student with seme activity that only 
he can do. 

a. Make a foot print with water on the sidewalk or with fingerpaing on a 
Icjng piece of paper. 

b. Make cut out cookies, for the child's cookie draw around his hand. Cut 
it out and bake it. 

c. Make finger print oictures. Blot a finger in dry tarrra pednt and press 
on paper. Create a picture out of the print. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

z-znn 

THE INSECT ZOO 

Wrlttofi bvr Barbara Hyland, Instructor, The Xnterlakes Onvdrramental and 
Outdcxur Education Pxocrran, Chester Area SchooXs No. 34, Chester, South 
Dakota. 57016 

GRADE IJ5VEL: K-4 

BEST TIME OP YEAR: Sprincf or Pall 
CBJECTIVES: 

1. To observe closely sone of the insects oomnon to the enviroment. 

2. Tb add aone interest to comnon curiosity about the insect world. 



I 




MATERIAlSi 



Anythlnq that is suitable 
for an insect, caqe. 



BWCKGWXlNDj 



Children are easily anused anythintr that cra^^ls^ flies or creeps. How 
rnary tijnes have your students brought you a svnall jar oontainim scne 
insects? "Aien, in turn, the iar is set on a shelf and fcrcyotten. Vftiy not 
utilize the jar, the insect and the student's interest and create an insect 
zoo? iMs could be used as a follow vf> to Trappincf Insects and Kinds of Bugs. 

Sinple carres can be made frcn almost any container that you happen to have 
on hand. Directions for sane caqes are included in this unit. The students 
vdll be in chazrie of cleaning the cages and feedin? and watering the insects. 
Insects will have to be fed a similar diet which they are used to. ^s will 
orobably require sane research, but with the younger children this can be 
aoooirlished, they love to look for information. Have on hand simple books 
about insects. With the guidance of the teacher, the students should be able 
to heln. 

PKXj-lXJRE ; 

1. Decide on the cages you want to make; gather the materials needed. Ihese 
can be made fxon olastic boxes, jars, lamp chimneys, oatmeal boxes, 
Pringle boxes, etc. Fill the bottan with some dirt. Too this with grass 
sod. Insert a tiaiq or small branch for the insect to cliirb. Be sure to 
vater the soil. 

2. Take a field trio to collect insects or set insect traps. If there are 
Plants, trees and grass on the school grounds, this excursion could be 
accoTclished there. 

POII£iW UP t 

1. Collect the information on the feeding habits of the insects caught. 

2. Try to make the cages reaewble the natural habitat of the insects. 

3. Watch and study the insects, record the changes of the insects and 
any other data. 
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Otie following are ideas and directions for seme insect cziqes: 



f2 




niis caqe is made from an oatmeal booe. Cut 
a 5" X 5" vdndow cut of the side of the box. 
Attach a piece of screen over this window;. 
Line the bottom of the caqe vdth tin foil 
and fill the bottcm with soil and top that 
vdth sod. Cover the top of the cage vdth screen. 



Fill the Lotttw of a jar with soil 

and top that vdth sod. Insert a and 

cower the top of tlie jar %dth screen. 





A cute cage can be made from a plastic 
pill box. Fill the bottom of the boot with 
soil and top it vdth sod. Insert a twig. 
Be sure that there are air lx>les in the box. 





This unique cage can be tflsde from a lam 
chinmnBy and the lid of ai aii^roeol can. 
Simply set the dnSmtney in a lid and fill 
the lid %dth soil and sod. Insert a tMig. 
Cover the top of the ceige with screri. 




ERIC 



